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copied by Mr. Yarrell in his last edition above mentioned. Now, 
at the time I first read it, I had a suspicion that there was some 
mistake here, which further inquiries have much tended to 
strengthen ; but as the author of the paper (Mr. J. J. Briggs) 
has kindly undertaken to pursue the subject further, I need say 
no more about it, beyond expressing my full conviction that the 
birds in question will be found to have been the North-American 
Wood, Carolina, or Summer Duck (Aix sponsa, Boie), which, as 
is well known, will breed freely in this country, and whose 
beautifully varied plumage causes it to be often called by dealers 
by the name rightfully belonging to that species which is the 
subject of my somewhat lengthy remarks. 


XVITI.— Notes on the Birds of Western Spitzbergen, as observed 
in 1855. By Epwarp Evans and WILSON STURGE. 


Party inspired by a love of Natural History, but more by a 
desire for adventure, we were induced to visit Spitzbergen in 
the summer of 1855, before a trip to that island was so common 
as it seems likely now to become ; and though we were somewhat 
disappointed in not finding it so rich in ornithology as we had 
expected, a short notice of the species we observed there may not 
be unacceptable to the readers of ‘ The Ibis,’ as we believe that 
hitherto the only published account of the birds of this, the 
most northern known land of the Old World, is that contained 
in the Zoological Appendix to Parry’ s Fourth Voyage, by James 
Clarke Ross*. 

Our vessel, the ‘Anna,’ was a ahaa of 30 tons 
register, a fast boat; and had it not been for calms, adverse 
gales, and fields of ice, we might, with a fair breeze, have easily 
made the run from Hammerfest (in the north of Norway), our 
port of departure, in three or four days. But at Bear Island the 
ice forced us to make a circuit of upwards of sixty miles; thus 
we were retracing our course almost the only time that we had 


* Narrative of an Attempt to reach the North Pole in Boats fitted for 
the purpose, and attached to His Majesty’s Ship ‘ Hecla,’ in the Year 
1827, under the Command of Captain William Edward Parry, R.N., 
F.R.S. London, 1828. 
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a south-east wind, which would have been the most favourable 
for speeding our voyage; and in the last three days we had to 
make another circuit of nearly two hundred miles. It was 
therefore with no small satisfaction, that, on the 20th of Sixth 
month (June), about nine in the morning, being the ninth day 
of our voyage, the land we had been so anxiously looking out 
for was seen lying about sixty miles to the eastward. The 
coast appeared very wild and inhospitable; the rugged moun- 
tains were capped with dense masses of cloud; the valleys and 
level ground were one sheet of snow, and the shore was guarded 
by an extensive field of ice, which again was surrounded by a 
belt of flat barren islands and jagged ice-covered rocks, known 
as Syd Cap Gierne, or the South Cape Islands. Almost precisely 
at the midnight following we first set foot on Spitzbergen, on the 
low shingly beach of one of these islets, where the snow had 
thawed for the space of a few acres. It was, of course, broad 
daylight, but not avery cheerful scene ; for a wintry wind drove 
the snow into our faces, while the waves splashed against the 
shore or thundered into the deep-blue hollows of the ice. 

We found on this spot Brent Geese (Bernicla brenta, Steph.), 
Eider Ducks (Somateria mollissima, Leach), and Glaucous Gulls 
(Larus glaucus, Brünn.), in immense numbers, and the ground 
was covered with their nests. A few Arctic Terns (Sterna ma- 
croura, Naum.) were flying overhead, but did not appear to be 
as yet breeding; at least, common as we afterwards found the 
bird to be, we never obtained any eggs of it. The nests of the 
Eider Ducks were hollows scooped in the pebbly ground, very 
scantily lined with down mixed with sea-weed, forming in this 
respect a striking contrast to those of the Brent Goose, whose 
three or four eggs were buried in a perfect mass of down and 
feathers, built on the beach. The large untidy nests of the 
Glaucous Gull, formed of sea-weed, and each containing usually 
three eggs, were to be found also on the shore, or more often 
on the low rocks, and in one or two instances even built on the 
masses of ice. These Gulls tyrannize much over the weaker 
birds in their vicinity; so dense too is their plumage, that shot 
will hardly penetrate their feathers; and those specimens we 
procured were mostly killed with the rifle. Their eggs seem 
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Gull (Larus marinus, L.), which bird, however, has never, we 
believe, been found in Spitzbergen, though abundant enough 
even in the north of Norway. The specimen so faithfully repre- 
sented by W. C. Hewitson in the last edition of his ‘ Eggs of 
British Birds’ (pl. 141. fig. 2), was obtained by us on this occa- 
sion. After remaining a short time on this island, we rowed to 
a similar, but much larger one, not far off, where there at first 
seemed a probability of meeting with a White Bear (Ursus mari- 
timus, Li.) ; but the ice still connecting it with the main land, 
our men pronounced it useless to look for one there,—the only 
chance of finding them being, that the ice, on breaking up, 
often leaves them isolated, when they become easy victims. 
The tracks of Arctic Foxes (Canis lagopus, L.) were very nume- 
rous; and one, a Blue one, was seen at a great distance. On 
this island we did not find a single nest or egg, the instinct of 
the birds teaching them that its being still united to the main 
land would render -them lable to the depredations of Bears and 
Foxes. l - 

Returning to our vessel, we proceeded on our voyage north- 
ward, but were prevented by ice from entering either Bell Sound 
or Horn Sound, and by fog from having more than an occasional 
glimpse of the land. Nearly the only birds which showed them- 
selves were Fulmars (Procellaria glacialis, L.). A Seal, which 
we killed and skinned, on being thrown overboard attracted a 
large flock of these birds, who were at first very timid, only 
skimming over the carcase, and settling on the water at some 
distance from it to reconnoitre; but at last one courageously 
ventured to alight on it, and he would have made a good meal 
had not his feast been soon disturbed by others following his 
example. No end of battles then ensued; and as we left them 
far in our wake, they had assembled in a vast crowd. Near 
Horn Sound we met with immense numbers of Briinnich’s Guil- 
lemots (Uria briinnichii) and Little Auks (Arctica alle, Gray), 
which flew about in large flocks, settlmg close round the vessel, 
playing and diving in all directions, seeming quite regardless of 
our presence, and keeping up a shrill chattering. Fulmars, too, 
were very abundant, skimming swiftly over the water like a 
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Kestrel (Tinnunculus alaudarius, Gray), and as noiselessly as an 
Owl, coming’ sometimes within arm’s-length. Black Guillemots 
(Uria grylle, Lath.) were also numerous. 

On the 24th (after having been reminded by our old cook, in 
broken English, of its being Midsunmmer-day,—a fact we might, 
from the state of the weather, have well overlooked) we reached 
the entrance of Ice Sound, a very extensive fjord stretching away 
inland as far as the eye could reach. The mist clearing off dis- 
played some fine mountains on which the sun shone warmly, 
and we had a bright blue sky overhead, the first we had ex- 
perienced since we sighted Spitzbergen. But our fine weather 
was of short duration; in the evening it clouded over, snow 
fell for about an hour, and the wind freshened to a gale, which 
drove us some thirteen or fourteen miles up the fjord, where 
we found the ice yet unbroken. The following morning we 
entered a little inlet on the north side of the Sound called 
Safe Haven, and cast anchor under the shelter of a line of 
ice-cliffs which rose from the water’s edge to a great height, 
- and terminated in beautiful peaks. This magnificent glacier was 
backed by a stupendous pointed and almost overhanging moun- 
tain, the Alken Fels, with one pimnacle above another towering 
into the clouds, and presenting the most varied and picturesque 
outline during the few short intervals when its lofty summit 
was free from the almost incessant mist of this inhospitable 
region. One of the peaks, which rose from the shore to the 
height of about 900 feet, and stood out from the rest like an im- 
mense horn, was literally alive with swarms of Fulmars, Briin- 
nich’s Guillemots, Black Guillemots, and Kittiwakes (Rissa 
tridactyla, Macgill.), which had their nests in its inaccessible 
fastnesses, secure from the depredations of man or beast; and 
their cries, occasionally overpowered by the roar of an avalanche, 
alone disturbed the silence of this Arctic bay. 

During the time we lay here we made many excursions along 
the shores of the fjord; but the depth of the now melting snow 
prevented us from going any distance inland. On one occasion, 
after ascending about two-thirds of a high mountain, we shot a 
few birds, including a brace of Ptarmigan. We afterwards 
found these birds very abundant and exceedingly tame; but 
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most unfortunately, as it turned out, only preserved the skin of 
one (a female)’ specimen. This has since been submitted to 
John Gould, and that celebrated ornithologist, being convinced 
of its specific distinctness from any other known species of the 
genus, has described it in the ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society of London’ for 1858 (p. 354) under the name of Lago- 
pus hemileucurus. It is therefore unnecessary for us to give a 
detailed account of this new European bird; we need only say 
that it can be at once distinguished from the Common Ptar- 
migan (L. mutus, Leach) of Great Britain and Scandinavia by 
its much larger size, which fully equals that of the Willow 
Grouse (L. albus, Bp.), and from this again by its tail, the 
basal half of which is white. The general plumage of the 
female in summer much resembles that of the female Common 
Ptarmigan at the same time. All the males we saw were still 
in the winter dress, though their white feathers had become very 
dirty; but the females had changed. In the same neighbour- 
hood one of us found a nest of this bird—if nest it could be 
called, being formed only of a few long stems of dry grass bent 
down in atrench-like hollow in the barren fjeld (or high table- 
land), where the snow had been thawed, or perhaps been blown 
away, which latter might have been the case, so bleak and ex- 
posed was the situation. There were two eggs, which resemble 
those of others of the genus. One of them measures 1°6 inch 
in length by 1°22 inch in transverse diameter. We trust that 
any future visitors to Spitzbergen will not fail to bring back a 
large series of these birds, and especially to observe whether 
their voice or habits differ in any respect from those of the 
common species, and whether, too, this latter may not be found 
there as well. 

Besides the birds we have before mentioned as occurring 
here, we saw some Arctic Terns, and a few Snow Buntings 
(Plectrophanes nivalis, Mey.). Observing a great many Little 
Auks flying in and out of the cliffs, we took our wire-rope, 
and one of us was let down the precipice; but both they and the 
Black Guillemots built in such deep and narrow crevices, that it 
was only after much hard labour in picking and breaking the 
rock with a hammer that the hand could be inserted. In this 
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way three eggs of the Little Auk were obtained. Some of the 
Black Guillemots were breeding in rocks a mile or two inland; 
but we only procured one egg of this species, which we obtained 
from a bird we shot. The Brinnich’s Guillemots were in im- 
mense profusion, constantly wheeling about in large flocks, day 
and night. The Snow Buntings were not plentiful, but we 
frequently heard their cheerful note, as they flew from one rock 
to another; their plumage was as yet only partially changed : 
their nests seemed very difficult to find; we only got one, which 
had five eggs. 

The Purple Sandpiper (Tringa maritima, Brünn.) was very 
abundant in Coal Bay (on the south side of Ice Sound, so named 
on account of a small quantity of poor coal being found there), 
and we found four of their nests on the high fjeld. Beautiful 
little nests they were, deep in the ground, and lined with stalks 
of grass and leaves of the Dwarf Birch (Betula nana, L.), con- 
taining mostly four eggs of an olive-green, handsomely mottled 
with purplish brown, chiefly at the larger end. We watched 
- this elegant little bird—the only one of the Grallatores we saw— 
with much interest, as it waded into some pool of snow-water or 
ran along the shingle, every now and then raising its wings 
over its back and exhibiting the delicate tint of the under-side, 
at the same time uttering its loud shrill whistle. 

Of the beautiful snow-white Ivory Gull (Pagophila eburnea, 
Kaup) we saw only six or seven individuals; and though both 
the examples we killed had their bellies bare of feathers as in 
sitting birds, all our endeavours to find where they were breed- 
ing failed. Our crew informed us that no one had ever found 
their eggs or knew where they made their nests; they also 
asserted that the “Ice Gull” was never seen except upon ice, 
and in only one instance we found this statement to be in- 
correct. 

In this fjord a large species of Goose was very common, and 
we found them breeding mostly on low rocks near the coast ; 
but some seemed to have their nests in the high cliffs a mile or 
two from the sea. We obtained some specimens both of birds 
and eggs, but unfortunately neglected to preserve the skins of 
the former; we cannot, therefore, be positive as to which spe- 
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cies they were ; but judging from our recollection, they had flesh- 
coloured legs and light-grey shoulders; we have not, there- 
fore, much doubt that they were the Grey-lag Goose (Anser ferus, 
Steph.). The identification of this bird is a point to which, we 
trust, future voyagers will pay attention ; it is probably the only 
species observed by us which is not included in J. C. Ross’s list, 
before mentioned. 

Richardson’s Skua (Stercorarius parasiticus, Gray) we saw 
tormenting, as isthe manner everywhere of this feathered pirate, 
almost every flock of Kittiwakes, Gulls, or Terns; but we found 
neither nests nor eggs of it. We observed one individual of 
the uniform bluish-black variety. 

Puffins were by no means abundant; but all we saw, we feel 
sure, were of the Northern species (Fratercula glacialis), and not 
the common one (F. arctica), which has been stated to occur in 
Spitzbergen. We are unable, too, to see any distinguishing 
points between the Black Guillemots we procured there and 
those from more southern localities, though the former have 
been described as different by Lichtenstein, under the name of 
Uria mandi. 

In the evening of the lst of Seventh month (July) we 
weighed anchor to return southwards, but we were not clear of 
the Sound till the following night. The wind, however, com- 
pelled us to run to the northward ; and, after being obliged again 
to return to our old position, it was not until the 5th that we 
made a fair start from Ice Sound. Even then the alternate 
gales and calms, so characteristic of the Arctic Ocean, impeded 
our voyage. The midnight of the 7th and 8th was a beautiful 
one; the wind had died away, and we sat on the deck enjoying 
the warm glow of the sun, as it shone fully out over the sea, 
a thick white haze stretching along the coast, above which the 
rugged mountains towered majestically against the clear blue sky. 
A company of Fulmars here and there, floating so sound asleep 
on the sparkling waters as almost to be fouled by the vessel as 
she slowly drifted on, or lazily picking about for their supper, 
—a few Guillemots now and then whizzing by,—the Little Auks 
skimming hither and thither in all directions,—a solitary Puffin 
searching for his food, and an Arctic Tern gracefully poising 
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hinself preparatory to a plunge,—presented a picture long to be 
remembered by us. A fine breeze sprung up soon after and 
carried us rapidly down the coast, and in the afternoon we began 
to leave Syd Cap behind us. The weather still contimued 
beautiful; and it was not until about eleven o’clock on the night 
of the 8th that this wild and little-known land finally disap- 
peared in the soft distance. The next morning we sighted 
Bear Island, about which we found the Fulmars again plentiful ; 
and on the afternoon of the 11th made Inge, off the coast of 
Norway, about forty miles north of Hammerfest, where, after a 
tiresome delay, when almost within sight of the island whereon 
it stands, our vessel, the ‘ Anna,’ came to anchor on the evening 
of the 18th. | 

Of the sixteen species of birds observed by us in Spitzbergen, 
there can be little doubt that, as we before said, the large Goose, 
which we believe to have been the Grey-lag, was the only one 
not noticed by Parry’s expedition ; for doubtless the Ptarmigan 
was by the members of it, as at first by us, thought to be only 
‘the common species. Twenty-one species, however, are in- 
cluded in J. C. Ross’s list; and the six of them which did not 
occur to us are—Ringed Plover (Charadrius hiaticula), a single 
specimen only in Hecla Cove; Fork-tailed Gull (Larus sabini), 
seen only in Waygatz Strait, and no specimen obtained; Cu- 
neate-tailed Gull (Larus rossii), seen in Waygatz Strait, and on 
the ice as far north as the expedition went (lat. 82°45’), but 
no specimen obtained ; Pomarine Skua (Lestris pomarinus), one 
only seen in lat. 82°; Red-throated Diver (Colymbus glacialis), no 
locality mentioned ; and Razor-bill Auk (Alca torda). The last 
species may possibly have escaped our observation, but the Ringed 
Plover and Pomarine Skua must be regarded only as accidental 
stragglers; the two Gulls appear to be confined in summer to 
more northern latitudes than we reached, and the Red-throated 
Diver is probably but scantily dispersed in the interior, which we 
were unable to visit. We saw no birds of prey during the three 
weeks of our stay in Spitzbergen ; nor could we hear from our 
crew, who were well acquainted with the coast—our pilot alone 
having made the voyage nineteen times—that any have ever been 
found there. We have no reason to believe that there is any 
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truth in the statement, that the Great Auk (Alca impennis, L.) 
has ever occurred so far to the north; but we have since learned 
that the Grey Phalarope (Phalaropus fulicarius, Bp.) has been 
obtained ; and it is probable that the King Duck (Somateria 
spectabilis, Leach), the Long-tailed Duck (Harelda glacialis, 
Leach), the Great Northern Diver (Colymbus glacialis, L.), and, 
in small numbers, the Common Guillemot (Uria troile, Lath.) 
may sometimes be found in Spitzbergen. With these additions, 
the list of the birds we saw most likely comprises all the 
feathered denizens of this solitary land. 


XIX.— Five Months’ Birds’-nesting in the Eastern Atlas. 
By Ossert Sarvin, Corr. Memb. Zool. Soc. (Part I.) 


(Plate VI.) 


As Mr. Tristram has undertaken to furnish a complete account 
of the birds of Algeria, in which he will enter at length into a 
general description of the physical geography of that country, 
as exercising an influence on its ornithology, I merely in this 
article propose, as supplementary to Mr. Tristram’s more sy- 
stematic details, to give a short account of those birds which 
actually came under my own observation during the time I 
accompanied that gentleman and Mr. W. H. Simpson in their 
rambles through the Regency of Tunis and Eastern Algeria. 
The five months referred to above comprised part of February, 
March, April, May, June, and part of July in the year 1857; 
and though the first five or six weeks were not actually devoted 
to birds’-nesting, yet the time was spent in making inquiries 
about breeding-localities, and preparations for our journey ; so 
that the whole period may be said to bear reference to the one 
object of the expedition. 

The city of Tunis was our head-quarters while in the Regency, 
from which we made excursions to various parts, to Carthage 
and Oudena in the immediate vicinity, to Sousa and El Djem 
in the south, and to Bizerta in the north. None of these excur- 
sions were productive of much, ornithologically speaking. Those 
birds that were observed will be mentioned in the subjoined list. 
A month was spent in this way, after which we finally started 


